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SUB PRAESIDIO SANCTISSIMAE DEI MATRIS 


ET 

IN HONOREM NICOLAI DIACONI BEAT I 
CON JUGI MEAE ANNAE 
HOC OPUS INDIGNUM DEDICATUH EST. 



CHAPTER I 


'Take thou authority to execute the office of a 
Deacon in the Church of God committed unto thee: in the 

Name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. * 

These words were pronounced by William Laud, then 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, over the head of a solitary man 
in King Henry VII' s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, early on 
the morning of Trinity Sunday, 1626. That moment began an 
earnest attempt at living an ordered life of Christian service 
which, in its specifically familial, non-monastic, yet litur- 
gical and sacramental character, remains to this day an unique 
expression of the vision of asceticism which haunts the Church 
in every time and place. The man thus inconspicuously or- 
dained was Nicholas Ferrar. Thirty-three years old, he had 
led a vigourous and successful life as a student of medicine, 
traveller, man of business in the ill-fated Virginia Company, 
and Member of Parliament; yet he was about to set out for 
good, with his mother, his brother John and John's family, 
and his sister Susanna and her family, to a remote and dilap- 
idated country estate which they had purchased and were in 

The Prayer-Book of Queen Elizabeth. 1 £59 (Ancient and Mod- 
ern Library of Theological Literature ) , London, 1890, p. 166. 
All Prayer-Book quotations are modernized in spelling and punc- 
tuation, throughout. 
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process of restoring on the borders of Huntingdonshire, 
named Little Gidding. According to John Ferrar ’s account in 
his biography of his brother, at the ehd of the ordination 

service. Dr Augustine Lindsell, Nicholas’ friend and former 

e 

tutor, ’told the Bp:, he would much joy in y future that he 

had layd his hands on such a man, whome he assured him, he 

e 1 

never had done, nor believed ever should in y future,,,. ’ 

That Nicholas was the guiding and founding spirit of 
this venture seems beyond dispute. With the possible excep- 
tion of his nephew, godson, and namesake, Nicholas Perrar, 
Junior, who died shortly before reaching his majority, Nicho- 
las appears to have been the most gifted of an extraordinarily 
talented family. In his childhood he already had shown himself 
to possess more than his share of the formidable powers of 
memory that were common to them: it appears to have been at 

2 

the age of seven or eight that he memorised the entire Psalter, 
to which he added passage after passage from the Old, and es- 
pecially the New, Testaments as time went on. The tidiness of 
his mind, his ability to discern the essentials of any branch 
of technical knowledge when it was first presented to him, 
was recognised not only by those who came across him in the 

^1 

John Perrar, A Life of Nicholas Ferrar, in The Ferrar Papers. 
ed. B. Blackstone, Cambridge, 1938, p. 26, (Hereafter cited 
as ’Blackstone'.) 

^Nicholas Ferrar. His Household and His Friends, ed. T.T. 

Carter, London, 1892, p. 9. (Hereafter, ’Carter’,) 



course of his formal education (he took his M,A, from Glare 
College, Cambridge, as a Fellow in medicine in 1613), but also 
by those with whom he came in touch during his stay on the 
Continent. Dr Jebb, in what appears to be a reworking of a 
biography of Nicholas by Bishop Turner of Ely, notes that 
'the Germans are exquisite mechanics, and to every trade he 
would, if he could, serve an honourable apprenticeship of a 
week or a fortnight to each. Their painters, weavers, dyers, 
and smiths were much at his lodgings and at his service, which 
enabled him to treat with artisans in their proper terms; he 
could maintain a dialogue with an architect in his own phrases 
he could talk with marines in their sea terms, knowing the 
word for almost every rope and pin in a ship. * That the 
Virginia Company, in whose affairs his father and elder bro- 
ther John had long been involved, should discover the clari- 
ty and range of his thought to be a distinct asset when he 
joined the Company after returning from Europe in 1619, 
should not surprise us. There is probably nothing remark- 
able, then, in the fact that the Little Gidding community, 
\mder his direction, managed to eke out a living for itself 
and those under its care, even with the ascetic, charitable, 
and educational burdens it imposed on itself, 

1 

Blackstone, p. xx, 

2 

Quoted in A.L. Maycock, Nicholas Ferrar of Little Gidding, 
London, 1 963 , pp. i+3 sq. (Hereafter, 'Maycock. NF'.T 
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In addition to his abilities as a manager, a scholar, 
and a craftsman of many kinds, Nicholas possessed immense 
talent as a leader and spiritual director, in an informal 
sense, both in and out of his own family. The surviving 
evidence on this matter is, fortunately, not confined to 
the Life of him by his brother and that edited by Dr Jebb, 
both of which must probably be regarded as hagiographical 
in intention. They are, as far as we know, remarkably ac- 
curate and forthright accounts; yet if they were our sole 
sources of information, we might well be reluctant to take 
their estimation of Nicholas' character very seriously* Yet 
these accounts, tfaa i oa even by themselves, would 

not be easily dismissed as valueless, for if admiring, they 
are restrained, and normally report the ostensible opinion 
of another person or persons. John, for example, observes: 


...Many of his now friends and Acquaintance, that 
were intimate with him, ^ould say of him, that he 
did know y tempers, & y selves, inside & outside, 
much better then themselves did, & it hath been 
proved, that if he did but converse some few dayes 
with men, & that they did not know his Intent, by 
what he heard from them, & by such kinde of dis- 
course, that he would put to them, that he would 
tell, how those men were inclined, what wayes & 
meanes would soon please or displease them, how 
they were to be dealt with, in perswading, or dis- 
swading to this or that; & in brief, how mos£ men 
were to be ruled & overcome, & mastered by y 
Counsellor & Friends — & he so wonne the affections 
of most that he conversed with, as it was strange 
to all that knew him, how he could deal with all 
sorts of people for y r : good; & as some merry 
Friends would say. Make himself Master of them.... 
His Tutor Lindsell would often say, of him, to 
the rest of the Fellows, God keep Nick in a right 



mind & way, for if he should turne Schismatick, or 
Heretick, he would make work for all the world, 
such a head, such an Hearte, such, . .prevalent Argu- 
ments he hath, & such a ready tongue & Pen, such a 
Memory, with that indefatigable paynes (for sayd 
he, I think, he is made up of Industry) that I ^ 
know not, who will be able to grapple with him. 


And Jebb gives the following example of Nicholas' 
gift for preventing such things as pride and ignorance 
from obstructing clear and charitable discussion: 


If any one attended him for his advice in a 
thing of moment (as he was the oracle of all his 
friends) if the time and place would bear it, he 
would write down in brief the substance of what 
they propounded; then he would set down his ad- 
vice and reasons, why he liked or disliked the 
proposition. He found by experience, delivering 
his mind in a short written note, especially to 
his country tenants, when they came to treat with 
him, saved a great deal of time, preventing imper ~2 
tinent talking and passions and misunderstandings. 


Fortunately, however, there is a wealth of other 
evidence of Nicholas' qualities of leadership and counsel. 
From Blackstone's selection of the family papers in the 
Magdalene College collection, it becomes clear in what esteem, 
and frequently reverence, Nicholas was held, not only by his 
family, but also by some of the most outstanding men then 
alive in England, Of his activity as a spiritual director 
to members of his own family, near and distant, much has been 

*1 2 
Blackstone, pp, 80 sq. Ibid . . p, 80, n. 
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■written. It may not, however, be unrewarding to quote a let 


ter to him from his niece Mary Collett, who was only nine 
years younger than he (about thirty-one at the time of wri- 
ting) and who, with her sister Anna, had decided^ with Nicho 
las’ support, to live a life of celibacy. 


IHS 

Father of my soule faithfull freinde — 

Wee pray that this may finde you as it leaues 
vs by Gods mercy in health, whome wee humbly bee- 
see ch to make y Iourny prosperous--And yf it bee 
his blessed will soe to order all y af£ayres ac- 
cording to his wonted goodness. That y may 
speedily returne to us againe — ^ to our greate r 
Ioye soe God grgnt it may bee w 1 " y peace of y 
owne Mynde by y freedome from those bussinesses 
(in y e good Issue therof) That haue seemed longe 
to threaten much trouble to you and greife vnto 
us all--And y the £grde will please to remoue 
all impediments-- (w out vs & w in us) That haue 
hitherto hindred from c gutting in Excecution those 
desinges ^designes7 w e haue been soe long in Age- 
tation and make you y Instrument of his Glory in 
such greate things — As I trust shall make not only 
us but many happie in the highest kinde — 

Yf God shall heare vs in thees desires I pro- 
mise by his grace to endeauor a more faithfull &, 
Diligent serueing of him--for y obteyning of w c 
my deare Father I craue yours and my other Freinds 
prayers w Tn you— ... th 

Our honnored & u de^ge Mother w her effectual 
blessing salluts y w tx our worthy Brother & good 
sister whose constant prayers you ]0.ftue--my owne 
Mother Ioynes w^ her — together w whome wee make 
tender of our most bounden dutys and Best respects 
Thus againe humbly beseeching y r prayers & ble- 
sing I committ you to the devine pro^ec^ion of our 
mercyfull God — and remayne euer to y y most 
bounden of any . 

MARY FARRER 

Little Gidding 23 
of Iuly 1632 

1 

Blackstone, pp. 272 sq. 
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In addition to recording the available impressions 
of Nicholas 1 dealings with members of his own family, how- 
ever, we should observe that several of the friendships 
which he formed at Glare Hall were to last into the years at 
Little Gidding (which even in those days was reasonably ac- 
cessible to Cambridge), His tutor. Dr Augustine Lindsell, 
later Bishop first of Peterborough and then of Hereford; 

Thomas Winston, an eminent physician and Professor of Physic 
at Gresham College, London; and, of course, John Williams of 
St. John's College, who had already become Bishop of Lincoln 
and hence was Nicholas' diocesan while the family were at 
Gidding--all these and many others maintained their friend- 
ships with Nicholas, in which was a mixture of awe for one 
junior to all of them, Richard Crashaw, of Pembroke Hall and 
later of Peterhouse, may have known Nicholas even earlier; 
he became a frequent visitor at Gidding, which he seems to 
have sought out as a refuge from the bickerings of Puritan- 
ism, and in which he found the quiet sustenance he needed. 

Of the spiritual alliances which Nicholas formed 
within the Church of England at this anguished period of her 
development, certainly the most famous is that with George 
Herbert, The two seem to have met, though not to have be- 
come particularly intimate, at Cambridge. It seems unlikely 

1 

Maycock, NF. p, 231 ; cf. H,P.K. Skipton, The Life and Times 
of Nicholas Ferrar. London, 1907# p. 118. (Hereafter, 'Skipton'.) 



that they ever saw one another afterwards* Yet their friend- 
ship, limited as it was to correspondence and the passing of 
little messages through their several mutual acquaintances, 
blossomed after Nicholas' remove to Gidding into an extra- 
ordinary closeness, with some of the characteristics of a 
comradeship in arms, which lasted until Herbert's untimely 
death in 1 633 . As he prepared for death, Herbert handed 
Edmund Duncon, whom Nicholas had sent to him, a packet of 
manuscript for Nicholas to publish or not, as he saw fit. 

It was Nicholas, then, who saw to the first publication of 
The Temple, to which he wrote a brief preface. The affec- 
tion in which Herbert was held by the whole family may be seen 
in a letter to Nicholas from Arthur Woodnoth shortly after 
Herbert's death. Arthur was Nicholas' cousin and, as appears 
in the letter, Herbert's executor* 


In the Name of Christ Iesus my Lord 
Reuerent S r 

Vppon friday about foure a Clock itt pleased God 
to take Vnto his mercy the soule of o r Deere Deere 
Brother & frend IT Harbert- -whose body Vppon Sunday 
was buried the more particular passages of his sick- 
nes Death and buriall I shall giue y an accoumpt 
His Will He made but Vppon munday before hee dyed 

the most imperfect act that Euer he did to proue 
w I shall not neede to say more then this He hath 
made mee his executor and has expressd his Confiv 
dence so imposed one me much Care and trouble I 
am afrayd much above mv Vnder standing & strength 
But by Gods grace & yo r advise (w° I beseech y 
deny me not) I shall I hope in some measure per- 
forme his expectation.... 

I suppose m r Herberts will remoue to her mothers 
Two Neeces m r Herbert Had liuing w V him for whose 

May cock, NF, pp. 231+ sq. 
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/Tsafety/ I suppose he was ^Tmoued^ to inioyne my 
imploym there goodnes of disposition Ghalenges much 
his confidence. ... I $111 not be fearefu^ to make 
any proposition to y who Lhope will w t^.e same 
resolution /?refuse/ v w c _I propose if y thinke 
it bee meete It is that if Z|£h e 2/ canot to there 
satisfaction be acomodated w^ a convenient place 
for a while or longer y will pleas to lett them 
com to Gidding..,. 


Prom the publication of The Temple and this letter, as 
also from numerous incidents mentioned by John Perrar, Dr 
Jebb, and Izaak Walton, we can discern not only the depth of 
the relationship between Herbert and Nicholas Perrar, but also 
its effects upon the life at Little Gidding. And the Fer- 
rars had no hesitation about benefitting from his solici- 
tous attentions and those of others. It was, for example, 
'with the advice, consent, and approbation of both Reli- 
gious, grave, learned Divines, & amongst the rest upon the 
Invitation of that Worthy Servant of Christ George Her- 
bert, his most intire Friend and Brother (for so they styled 

O 

each other)' that Nicholas set up the voluntary system of 
nightly vigils in the house, during which the watchers read, 
apparently, the entire Psalter. Crashaw himself seems to 
have participated in these watches frequently when he came 
over from Peterhouse.^ 


When one considers all these things: Nicholas' 

1 2 
Blackstone, pp. 276 sq. Ibid . . p. 55* 

•^Maycock, NP, p. 217. 
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evident and radiant personal sanctity; Ms remarkably 
trained mind; Ms technical competence in many different 
areas; Ms abiding interest in the smallest details of Ms 
community’s life; Ms business acumen; and Ms ability not 
only to capture the imagination and affection, but also to 
inspire the complete trust and confidence, of people as di- 
verse as Ms nieces Anna and Mary Collett, and Bishop Williams, 
— one would expect that such a community would long outlast 
its founder, and that it would have had imitators. The foun- 
ders of religious houses whom we know to have been of Nicho- 
las’ calibre have generally managed to perpetuate their houses; 
far beyond their own lifetimes, their influence remains very 
much alive, imparting to their houses (and the Orders to wMch 
they often give rise) a certain focus and a durability in 
the face of hardsMp which make them noteworthy. And when 
their systems have lasted and been proven good, the places 
using their Rule, whether formal or informal, will multiply. 

Neither of these things could be said about Little 
Gidding. Nicholas Ferrar died on the fourth of December in 
the year 1637. To be sure, his elder brother John, devas- 
tated though they all felt the community to have been through 
Nicholas’ loss, continued the community for some Jrears in its 
way of life--its ordered cycle of daily offices, its educa- 
tional and charitable works, and its division of labour among 
the members of the household — to the best of his ability. 



11 . 

In this, it should be said, there is no evidence that he 
persisted simply out of attachment to his brother's memory. 
John himself does relate that before Nicholas' death 'he 
/Nicholas^ often would exhort the family, that they should 
Stedfastly, & constantly adhere to the Doctrine of the Church 
of England, & to continue in the good old way, & in those they 
have been taught out of the Word of God, & to what he had 

accordingly informed them of, for it was the true, right, 

1 p l ii 

good way to Heaven,' Skipton, Maycock, and Carter^ all 

seem to assume that the 'good old way' referred to was the 
way of life which Nicholas had supervised at Little Gidding 
for the past twelve years. Yet, in the context of the pas- 
sage quoted, there would seem to be little reason for identi- 
fying 'the good old way' so specifically. When it is con- 
sidered in what else they are to continue — what they 'have 
been taught out of the Word of God'— it appears more reason- 
able to assume that what Nicholas means by the 'good old way' 
is simply the normative practice of the Church of England 
(as contrasted with her 'doctrine' already mentioned), which, 
as in the best Reformation theology, is to be undertaken 
within the framework of the Word of God, Though it is always 
hazardous to attempt to rescue a proof of anything from the 

^Blacks tone, p. 8£, ^Pp. 1 4-9 & l£5. 

Alan Maycock, Chronicles of Little Gi dding. London, 1 1 

pp, lij. & 110. (Hereafter, 'Maycock, Chronicles ' . ) 

^P. 263. 
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tortuous mazes of John Ferrar’s syntax, the point may be 
clearer when the meaning of the word ’accordingly’ in the 
following phrase is con jecturally explained. The referent 
of this word appears to be ’the Word of G-od’; thus, when the 
family are urged to ’adhere to what he had accordingly informed 
them of, ' they are being asked to adhere to whatever in 
Nicholas ’ teaching was in accordance wi th the Word of God, 

That this interpretation of Nicholas’ advice, far more ten- 
tative, self-effacing and flexible than what most authorities 
have made of it, is also more in accordance with the vigour- 
ous and often astringent humility of what is related of his 
deathbed conversations, requires only a brief glance at any 
of the available accounts to determine. 

In any case, John decided (to his wife Bathsheba’s 
probable horror) to continue the life at Little Gidding in 
the mould to which his brother had shaped it. He did so, 
with, a brief period of exile during the Civil War, and with 
the limitations placed oh worship by the Puritans, until his 
own death in 1657* Within the next month, his sister Susanna 
Collett and her daughter Susanna both died; and, probably in 
the next year, Mary Collett, whose letter to her uncle Nicho- 
las has been quoted above, was forced by her financial straits 
to remove from Gidding, At her departure, this remarkable 

Maycock, Chronicles, p. 102, 
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experiment can safely be regarded as past. Although John’s 


descendants retained the manour of Little Gidding until 
17 4-8, they lived lives distinguished in no apparent way from 
that of ordinary country squires. Nicholas Perrar’s community 
has remained, as it began, an unique undertaking. 

^ Ibid . . p. 117 . 



CHAPTER II 


We have noted that Little Gidding was the only ex- 
periment of its kind, aniexperiment that lasted certainly 
not longer than thirty- three years. But a word of caution 
is necessary. For Nicholas and those who were with him at 
Gidding, the way of life in which they were engaged was not, 
in any sense, an experiment. It was simply a Christian way 
of life for their family. The estate was bought by Nicholas’ 

•i 

mother in 1 62l|. at his urging, and the initial work of res- 
toring the house and church begun in 162 $, when his mother 
first came to Gidding. It seems clear that the plans for the 
community were the reason for the purchase, Nicholas, there- 
fore, had had at least two years in which to consider the 
details of the community’s life before, in 1626, his mother’s 
London house was disposed of and all their family business 
settled for the final moving-in. It is interesting to note 
the order of events. When Nicholas, who had come out to 
Little Gidding during the plague in 1625* was joined by 
his mother, the work of restoring the church had, at her 
insistence, taken priority even over the repairs to the manour 
house. In the autumn of that year, Nicholas’ elder sister 

i 

Maycock, NF. p. 111, 
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Susanna (Collett) and brother John, with their respective 
spouses and children, came to G-idding, with, quite possibly, 
the initial intention of visiting and helping with the re- 
pairs only. But while all of them were together there, they 
began to hold daily services, and as soon as Nicholas regar- 
ded the church as in proper condition, he obtained a licence 
from the Ordinary, his old acquaintance John Williams, to 
have divine service daily in it, along with the Litany (gilpQ 
daily, originally because of the plague). By Easter, 1626, 
the family appear to have decided, or perhaps simply realised 
that this would be their way of life from now on, with John’s 
and Susanna’s families staying at Little G-idding permanently 
with old Mrs Ferrar and Nicholas. It was only after this 
decision had been reached, during their final visit to Lon- 
don to settle affairs, that Nicholas seems finally to have 
determined to take Deacon’s Orders — a decision which he 
communicated only to Linds ell. 

Within a fortnight. Laud ordained him, and on the eve 
ning of that day he informed his mother and other members of 
the family of his action. At that point, he did a note- 
worthy thing* He produced and read a solemn vow which he 

2 

had composed, ’written and signed with his own hand' on 
vellum. It read as follows: ’That since God had so often 

1 2 
Skipton, p. blj., Blackstone, p. 25. 
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heard his most humble petitions, and delivered him out of 
many dangers; and in many desperate calamities had extended 
his mercy to him; he would therefore now give himself up 
continually to serve God to the utmost of his power, in 
the office of a deacon, to be the Levite himself in his own 
house, and to make own relatives, which were many, his cure 
of souls. * 

It is apparent that the decision to become a deacon 
was not a hasty one; the thought had been in his mind for some 
time, although we cannot tell how long. John expresses it by 
saying that ’N.F. at this time ^162^/ grew to a full resolu- 
tion & determination of that thing & course of life, he had 

p 

so often wished for, & longingly desired.’ If this is a 
precise statement of the case, it would seem that Nicholas, 
with his accustomed objectivity in such matters, saw here a 
necessary distinction between his will and God’s; he had wan- 
ted to be a deacon before, but it was only at this time that 
he became convinced that God also wanted him to be one. 

The language of Nicholas' ’solemn vow’, from an 
unsympathetic modern point of view, might be criticised theo- 
logically in several places. It might, for one thing, be 
regarded as sounding as though Nicholas believed in the 

■) 

Apparently from Jebb; quoted in Skipton, p. 85. 

2 

Blackstone, p. 2^. 
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diaconate as a 'more perfect state' of the Christian life, 
in which the perfection of obedience could be more nearly 
approached than in the lay condition — a similar condition, in 
fact, to the way mediaeval men sometimes regarded the monas- 
tic state. It might likewise be objected that Nicholas 
seems to have regarded the diaconate not as a vocation, but 
as an appropriate response of gratitude for God's mercies to 
him — a thank-offering, in fact. 

These cannot be dismissed as making too much of in- 
flated expressions, 'typical of the period, ' found in a mere- 
ly conventional disclaimer of worthiness for the office to 
which Nicholas had been ordained. That Nicholas, a man more 
than usually careful of speech, should make a solemn and 
public vow of this kind in addition to the promises made 
in ordination, is as definitive an indication as one might 
wish of the seriousness and precision of its wording. The 
oath was, after all, read to just those people whom it most 
nearly concerned. But what our objections miss is that this 
oath was to be regarded as an especially designed and prac- 
tical application of the more general promises that Nicholas 
had made in the words of the Book of Common Prayer some 
hours earlier. 

Only in the light of this interpretation, that Nicho- 
las' solemn vow is a more specific extension of the diaconal 
promises, does the vow itself become intelligible. Nicholas 
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is not setting forth his under standing of the nature and 
meaning of the diaconate in general, nor of his own diaconate 
in particular. He is rather propounding, in a tentative, 
compact, indeed rather spare form, the whole relationship of 
his diakonia to the plan for Little Gidding. 'He would... 
now give himself up continually to serve God to the utmost 
of his power, in the office of a deacon' (emphasis added). 

It is presumed that Nicholas' conception of the 'office of 
a deacon' did not differ radically from that set forth in 
the Elizabethan Prayer Book, as understood in the generally 
discernible lines of Anglican tradition. At this point, 
therefore, it may be advisable to examine that tradition more 
closely, especially as it bears upon the community at Little 
Gidding and upon Nicholas' function in that community. 

The suppression of the independent diaconate has been 
a very gradual process in the history of the Church in the 
West. Of the existence of deacons as a separate order since 
apostolic times, there seems never to have been much doubt. 

That their function of dispensing alms quickly became in many 
places a general oversight of the use of the property of the 
Church, so that the deacons became a very powerful class of 
men within the Christian community, is also not disputed. 

In the Western Church, their power gradually diminished 


during the Middle Ages; but the direction of its diminution 
was towards absorption into the laity, not into the priest- 
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hood. Many men, in the later Middle Ages, were in deacon's 
orders almost incidentally; Thomas Becket, at the time of his 
election to the See of Canterbury, is perhaps the most famous 
instance. He appears to have intended quite early to make a 
career in the Church, as the equivalent, perhaps, of a modern 
civil servant, and was ordained deacon in 1154 * apparently 
with no intention of being priested, but merely in order to 
be eligible for. the appointment (which he received) to the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury, an important administrative and 

I 

legal position, 

A very clear illustration of the general decay of the 
scriptural and also patristic understanding of the diaconate, 
a decay which the Reformed Church of England inherited from 
the Middle Ages, is to be found in an obscure and short-lived 
experiment which took place in Elizabeth's reign. Under 
Edward VI, the revised Ordinal of 1 550 had provided a rite 
for the ordination of bishops, priests, and deacons, but, 
somewhat contrary to the Act which had authorised it, made 
no provision for the 'other ministers of the Church'— sub- 
deacons and others in minor orders. In typically pragmatic 
fashion, then, the English Church 'restricted itself to the 

2 

three Orders which survive of those mentioned in the Bible. ' 

1 

W.H. Hutton, Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Cambridge, 1926, p. 12. 

2 

F. Procter & V/.H. Frere, New History of the Book of Com - 
mon Prayer. London, 1 91 i-i, p. 62. 
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Partly because of the continuation of pre-Reformation abuses 
in the Church in England, and partly because of the vicissi- 
tudes, not to say chaos, of the Henrician Reformation’s after- 
math in the rapid successions of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
the number of parishes without priests to care for them at 
the beginning of Elizabeth's reign was considerable. Prom 
our point of view, that would have seemed an ideal time to 
reinvigorate the Order of Deacons, with all its traditional 
prerogatives: they could have overseen the properties and 

charitable works of the parishes, read the services in church, 
catechised, read homilies (or if licensed, preached), and at 
times married, baptised, and buried. But unfortunately, 
the ancient image of the deacon had simply vanished from 
the consciousness of the English people; this solution to 
the problem seems not to have occurred even to scholarly 
Elizabethan ecclesiastics. 

Instead, the curious expedient was found of creating 
a body of 'readers’ (not presumably thought of as a continu- 
ation of the minor order of lectores. since the higher 
degrees of exorcists, acolytes, and subdeacons were not re- 
tained). This was done on 7 January 1559/60, at the first 

•i 

ordinations held by the restored hierarchy. The duties of 
these 'readers’ were at first not carefully defined, although 

W.H. Prere, The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth 
and James _I, London^ 1 90ij-, pp. 108 & 1 67. 
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they appear to have been sent principally into the vacant 
parishes* There seems even to have been some ambiguity at 
first as to whether their commissioning actually constitu- 
ted an 1 ordination’ , although ’later no mention is made of 
"ordination," but of appointment by the bishop or his chan- 
cellor, with letters testimonial of admission, and a proviso 

'l 

that readers should be removable* * It is not strange that 
the pastoral and liturgical privileges of this anomalous 
group of men shoul<^klso have had to be clarified in followirgg 
years: thus, though all of them were allowed to catechise 

and to read the service and homily, they were not licensed 
to preach, marry, or administer sacraments, and only speci- 
fied ones were given authority to perform buifials and 
’ churchings ’ . The experiment seems to have been moderately 
successful, at least as an emergency measure* After the 
publications of the Canons of 15>71, the crisis was past and 
’readers’ as such began to disappear, the more able of them 
being taken into the ranks of the clergy; they finally 
vanished altogether amid the wrangles between authority and 
Puritanism, when they ’made it more easy for the puritan 
preacher to escape reading the services of the prayer-book 

p 

and to confine himself to the sermon* ’ But when one con- 
siders the clarity of the description of the duties and 
prerogatives of deacons set forth in the Service of Ordina- 

^ Ibid * . p. 108 . 2 Ibid *, p. 167* 
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tion since 1550, and when one therefore realises that most 
of the problems which arose from the institution of readers 
would have been obviated by the establishment of a reinvig- 
orated diaconate, it could not be more apparent how completely 
the early Elizabethans continued to remain under the influ- 
ence of the mediaeval Western conception (if that is not too 
definite a term) of deacons as either incipient priests or 
civil servants. 

It is difficult to assess general changes of position 
in the English Church in relationship to the influence of 
the Prayer Book, but it does seem undeniable that, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, the almost accidental fact that the 
Church of England now had three definite Orders of Ministers, 
in contrast to both Geneva and Rome, provoked much serious 
historical and theological study of the tradition of these 
three orders in the Church, both together and separately. 

The need for apology is clearly responsible for some of this 
renewed interest; in any case, one need search no further than 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity to discover how much in- 
vestigation of the three-fold Ministry had been accomplished 
between 1550, with Cranmer's simple Preface to the Ordinal, 

and 1^97 , when the Fifth Book of Hooker's massive treatise 

1 

found its way into print. An examination of Hooker's defi- 

Works of Mr Ri chard Hooker, arr. J. Keble, 7th ed., Ox- 
ford, 1 88B7 vol. I, p. xvii. 




nition of the diaconate is necessary here, for Hooker is not 
merely a representative writer of the later years of the Church 
under Elizabeth; his whole conception of the nature of the 
Church was a crucial one for his time and for that which came 
just after, and his influence vast. ’The results of his 
publications were great and presently perceptible: a school 

of writers immediately sprung up, who by express reference, 
or style, or tone of thought, betray their admiration of 
Hooker; Covel, Edwin Sandys, Field, Raleigh, and others; and 
what was infinitely more important. Hooker had his full share 
in training up for the next generation. Laud, Hammond, Sander- 
son, and a multitude more such divines: to which succession 

and series, humanly speaking, we owe it, that the Anglican 
church continues at such a distance from that of Geneva, and 
so near to primitive truth and apostolical order. ' The only 
direct personal link between Nicholas Ferrar and Hooker 
appears to be that Sir Edwyn Sandys, Treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia Company during Nicholas’ and John’s involvement in it, 
and later a close friend who bequeathed a silver flagon to 

p 

Little Gidding Church, had been a pupil of Hooker’s at Oxford. 
Yet it is almost inconceivable that a man of Nicholas’ vast 
reading would not have had many points of contact with the 
work of an Anglican thinker as theologically normative, in 
many respects, as Hooker undeniably was. 

"'ibid., pp. cxiv sq. ^Maycock, NF, p, 77. 
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Hooker, then, treats of Deacons in the Fifth Book of 

the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity within the context of his 

defence of the threefold ministry against Puritan objections 

of various kinds. After discussing bishops and presbyters, 

he observes . (V.lxxviii. 5 >) • ’To these two degrees appointed 

of our Lord and Saviour Christ his apostles soon after annexed 

deacons. .. .Deacons were stewards of the Church, unto whom at 

the first was committed the distribution of church goods, 

the care of providing therewith for the poor, and the charge 

to see that all things of expense might be religiously and 

faithfully dealt in. A part also of their office was atten- 

1 

dance upon their presbyters at the time of divine service, ’ 

He then deals with the Puritan charge that the present dia- 
conate in the Church of England, as in the Roman Church, is 
invalid because deacons have been given responsibilities for 
which there is no express warrant in Scripture, such as 
preaching. ’To charge them nfbh this as men not contented 
with their own vocations and as breakers into that which 
appertaineth unto others is very hard, ’ he remarks. He con- 
tends that preaching was done by deacons with express aposto- 
lic permission, and that, after all, the apostles had appoin- 
ted deacons to do some of the tasks which they themselves had 
originally performed but could no longer because of the in- 
crease in the number of the faithful. ’Whereupon we may 

This and following quotations are from Works, vol. II, 
pp. Ij.73 sqq. 





rightly ground this axiom, that when the subject wherein 
one man's labours of sundry kinds are employed doth wax so 
great that the same men are no longer able to mamage it 
sufficiently as before, the most natural way to help this is 
by dividing their charge into slips and ordaining of under 
officers, as our Saviour under twelve Apostles seventy 
Presbyters, and the Apostles by his example seven Deacons to 
be under both, * He goes on to refer, with a certain pur- 
posefulness, to Calvin and Beza at Geneva, seeing no reason 
why they should be taxed with presumption merely because they 
’were made both pastors and readers in divinity, being men 
so able to discharge both, ’ 

Finally, Hooker points out that deacons were origi- 
nally instituted to ensure that the poor were treated equi- 
tably, in particular so that Hellenistic Christian widows 
got as good rations as Jewish Christian widows. When that 
problem no longer existed, he observes, the diaconate 
’might the better be afterwards extended to other services, 
and so remain as at this present day a degree in the clergy 
of God which the Apostles of Christ did institute. 1 

Again, from our vantage-point. Hooker’s descrip- 
tion and justification of the diaconate is partly satisfac- 
tory and partly not. But it can at least be said that it 

’Slips = branches’ — ibid., vol. III, glossary, p. 798, 
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presented a perfectly adequate case for the Elizabethan 
Settlement, in this matter as in others, and that was after 
all its primary, its immediate, task. For the purposes of 
ordinary Anglicans who wished to live within the terms of that 
settlement but who were honestl^/jbnd conscientiously troubled 
by the Puritan allegations of lack of Scriptural support. 
Hooker’s rational, balanced exposition of the three-fold 
ministry was a great relief, and thus commanded considerable 
respect among those of the younger generation like Nicholas 
Ferrar, whose travels in southern Europe appear to have 
confirmed him in his basic sympathy with the Protestant 
■Reformation even while they showed him new forms in which 
the working out of one's salvation could take shape. And 
although Hooker expressly refuses to sanction as definitive 
or prescriptive the primitive or any other specific image 
of the deacon, he does nevertheless put the diaconate on a 
very firm footing as the third and final 'degree' in the 
classical understanding of Holy Orders. As he goes on, in 
V.lxxviii . 6-1 2, to deny the existence of any other orders in 
the apostolic church, he underscores the fitness of the 
tacit suppression of the 'minor orders' in the Ordinal of 
1550 and contests the Puritans' assumption of the purely 
non-hierarchical nature of orders. 

When all this had had time to become an accepted 
part of the faith of moderate Churchmen in that era of pole- 
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mic, its effects, whether direct or not, upon Nicholas Fer- 
rar 1 s decision to become a deacon seem inescapable. Given 
Hooker’s conception of the nature of Holy Orders, the exami- 
nation of candidates in the Form for the Ordering of Deacons 
could be seen as clear evidence of the distinctive quality 
of the diaconate. It behoves us at this point to make 
close perusal of that examination, with special attention to 
its differences from that in the Form for the Ordering of 
Priests. In so doing, we are not assuming that Nicholas did 
the same thing sometime before going to meet his tutor and 
Bishop Laud at Westminster on that Trinity Sunday. It is by 
no means improbable that he did so: it is the sort of thing 

that would have suggested itself readily enough to his ordered 
mind, with its profound commitment to, and love for, the Book 
of Common Prayer as the great repository of the faith of the 
English Church. It was, after all, mostly around the Prayer 
Book that the storms of Puritanism and Papalism raged, with 
the result that its centrality in the life of the Established 
Church was of a kind difficult to re-create in the modern 
imagination. It was a book of the public worship of the 
Church, but it was also regarded among Churchmen as a source, 
with the Scriptures perhaps the most important source, of 
dogmatic theology; and it was the wellspring of much of the 
devotional material of the period as well. And in Nicholas 
Ferrar and his friends, as in men off an older generation of 
whom Lancelot An dr ewes is perhaps the supreme example, the 
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Prayer Book was absorbed and made a part of them in a way 
which is now difficult to conceive. It is perhaps best com- 
pared to the way in which the Scriptures were absorbed into 
the being of a monk in the system of lectio divina . 

It seems necessary to observe, then, that whether 
Nicholas ever consciously subjected the Ordinal to this 
kind of step-by-step analysis or not, his under standing of 
the diaconate was certainly formed upon that of the Prayer 
Book in a remarkable way. When the examination of candidates 
for the diaconate is placed beside that for candidates for 
the priesthood, we may observe first, that the initial 
question of the Bishop to the prospective deacons, ’Do you 
trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to 
take upon you this office and ministration, to serve God for 
the promoting of his glory and the edifying of his people?’, 
has no counterpart in the corresponding form for priests. 

This helpd to define the diaconate as the first of the Holy 
Orders, into which the prospective deacon is to be for ever 
received, whether or not he is priested. He is to be set 
apart for the service of God,, not only ’for the promoting of 
his glory, ' but also for ’the edifying of his people, ’ the 
latter to be taken in its earlier sense of ’building up, 
strengthening (his people) in holiness.’ And these two 

This and susequent quotations are from the Elizabethan 
Prayer Book . 
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things are to be regarded as fundamental purposes of the 
Sacred Ministry, 

The second question in the examination has to do 
with the corporate, Christocentric aspects of the man's vo- 
cation, It is the same as the corresponding question for 
prospective priests, with one exception. The presbyteral 
candidate is asked whether he thinks that he is called 
according to 'the order of this Church of England to the 
ministry of Priesthood*; the diaconal, according to 'the 
due order of this realm to the ministry of the Church, ' 

In *this realm' as opposed to 'this Church of England, ' we 
may have a recognition of the more immediate social con- 
sequences of the deacon's function vis -a- vis the priest's, 
which in earlier times was discernible not only in the dea- 
con's administrative tasks, but also in his liturgical du- 
ties such as telling the people when to stand or kneel and 
dismissing them at the end of mass. The comparison may also 
point to the clearer universality of the deacon's position, 
in which, since his liturgical action is always as assis- 
tant to the bishop or priest, his loyalty specifically to 
the local, provincial, or national church is taken for granted 
and need not be emphasised. In the contrast between being 
called 'to the ministry of the Church' and 'to the ministry 
of Priesthood, ' what is presumably intended is an avoidance 
of the question of specific vocation to the diaconate in 
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one who intends to go on to the priesthood. 

The prospective deacon is then asked, simply, whether 
he believes ’all the canonical Scriptures’ and will ’dili- 
gently read the same unto the people assembled in the Church,’ 
Corresponding to this in the Form for the Ordering of Priests 
is a far longer and more theologically exacting series of 
questions having to do with the proper teaching of the faith 
and the spiritual life of the clergyman. 

At this point in the Form for the Ordering of Deacons 
comes the plainest and most succinct statement in the Prayer 
Book defining the distinct tasks of the deacon: ’It per- 

taineth to the office of a Deacon in the Church where he 
shall be appointed, to assist the Priest in Divine Service, 
and specially xirhen he ministereth the Holy Communion, and to 
help him in distribution thereof, and to read Holy Scrip- 
tures and Homilies in the congregation, and to instruct the 
youth in the catechism, to baptise and to preach, if he be 
admitted thereto by the Bishop, ’ It is noteworthy that in 
this orderly exposition, the liturgical functions proper to 
the deacon are enumerated first. As prerogatives of the dia- 
conate, these latter tasks had fallen considerably into 
abeyance in the Middle Ages, and it is perhaps for that very 
reason that Cranmer had mentioned them in such detail. (The 
entire Instruction of Deacons in the Sarum Ordinal was simply: 
’Diaconum oportet ministrare ad altare, evangelism legere. 
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baptizare et praedicare, ' ) The 'instruction 1 in the Prayer 
Book continues: 'And furthermore, it is his office, where 

provision is so made, to search for the sick, poor, and im- 
potent people of the parish, and to intimate their estates, 
names, and places where they dwell, to the Curate, that by 
his exhortation they may be relieved by the parish or other 
convenient almose, ' We shall return to this instruction in 
order to determine its special application to the work that 
Nicholas Perrar set himself to do at Little Gidding. 

The next question in the examination is virtually 
the same as in the ordination of priests. It will later 
be seen as possibly the crux of the whole examination for the 
enterprise of Little Gidding, It requires the deacon to 
attempt seriously to lead, and to cause his family to lead, 
exemplary Christian lives. The reference to the family pre- 
sumably reflects a situation that had only come to be recog- 
nised in the post-Henrician Church; at this point we need 
note merely that this concern for the peculiar functioning of 
the clerical family in the life of the Church is a conspic- 
uous aspect of the Reformation tradition ever since Luther 
himself, as it is not, for example, in the Eastern tradition, 
although Eastern Christians have never been without married 
priests and deacons. 

Procter & Frere, p, 296. 
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The final question requires the deacon to obey the 
bishop and all who have authority over him. It differs 
very little from that for priests, which is perhaps some- 
what surprising in view of the special relationship which 
since earliest times was felt to exist between deacon and 
bishop. Thus, in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, 
it is stated that when a deacon is being ordained, the 
bishop alone, not accompanied by presbyters, is to place his 
hand on his head, ’quia non in sacerdotio ordinatur, sed in 
ministerio episcopi#’ When it is realised that ’the Church 
where you shall be appointed to serve’ is always designated, 
at least formally, by the bishop, this odd omission becomes 
slightly less important, though it is still noticeable. 

The picture that is drawn, then, in the Ordinal in 
use in Nicholas Ferrar’s time (which is substantially un- 
changed to the present day) can be summarised as a specific 
office of service within the ranks of those set apart by the 
action of the bishop, a service which formed a link between 
the bishop or his presbyteral substitute and the people of 
the local parish; and this link had to do with the most 
practical aspects of their everyday existence. The deacon is 
to exercise an evangelistic and educative ministry, but al- 
ways upon the basis of an authority wholly derived from. 

Quoted by W.K. Firminger, ’The Ordinal, ’ in Liturgy and 
Worship, ed. W.K. Lowther Slarke, N.Y., 1932, pp. 631 , 6 ) 4.7 n. 
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wholly dependent upon, the general authority of the local 
episcopal church. And finally, he is to be an obedient and 
a godly man, sanctifying this ministry as a true expression 
of the pastoral concern of the One Shepherd by making his 
person and his household, insofar as it may be possible, 
examples of the true faithfulness of the flock of Christ. 

The extent to which this pattern, seen in the light of concern 
like that of Hooker, that the expression of this largely 
social ministry should be allowed to retain the flexibility 
and resilience necessary to be useful to the changing needs 

of an organic Body, was determinative in the tenour of life 

40 

and *tork at Little G-idding, will be explained in the remainder 
of this paper. 



CHAPTER III 


Of the rumours about the life at Little Gidding which 
circulated through the troubled countryside we have some 
evidence, not alone from hostile sources. The letter of 
Edward Lenton to his friend. Sir Thomas Hetley, is a thorough 
description of the impressions of this young barrister who 
visited Gidding out of curiosity one spring morning in 1 634.. 
Shortly after his arrival, he explained to Nicholas, John, 
Susanna Collett, and their mother, ‘what I had heard of the 
Nunnes of Gidding, Of two watching and praying all night. Of 
their canonicall boures, of their Crosses on the outside and 
inside of their Chappell, of an Alter there richlie dekt 
with plate. Tapestry and Tapers, of their Adoracions and 
Geniculations at their entering therein, which, I objected, 
might savour of Superstition and Poperie. ' What troubled the 
Puritan mind about the place most of all (and what is referred 
to here for convenience as the 'Puritan mind* was by no means 
the possession solely of Puritans), apart from the mere idea 
of a ’nunnery’ in this land so lately and providentially 

■'I 

Prom Mary Collett's ms, copy (Magdalene College MSS.), 
transcribed in Maycock, Chronicles, pp. I4.O sqq. 



delivered from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his 
detestable enormities, was the liturgical organisation of 
life, around which everything else revolved. 'Their canoni- 
cal hours, ' it may be said, were even chronologically the 
first thing that set Little Gidding apart as a community, 
for Matins, the Litany, and Evensong had been said in the 
church every day since licence for its use was obtained from 
Bishop Williams, As a deacon, Nicholas was now bound to that 
form of the Church's sanctification of time known as the 
daily recitation of the Offices, but, for the same reason, he 
was also now empowered to officiate in their public use. 

The ’lesser hours' that were observed in the manour house 
would seem to have been of later institution, and were quite 
distinct in kind; as Nicholas is reported by Lenton to have 
replied to him concerning what Lenton had heard of 'canon- 
ical hours': 'In the Chappell after the order of the Book 

of Comon Prayer, in their house particular prayers for a 
private family. * The distinction is an utterly clear-cut one, 
as will appear if the Life by brother John is consulted. 

The 'particular prayers for a private family', as 
they were done on weekdays, were said by small teams in 
rotation, and followed this format: f ...That Company, that 

had the charge to begin that houres Psalm (for each houre 
of the day had certain Psalms to be sayd) w sayd, then 
one of them sayd one of the heads of the Concordance of 
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the !(.: Evangelists /•& harmony of the Gospels which had been 
one of their most impressive accomplishments, designed and 
supervised by Nicholas personally/. .This sayd, a Hymne... 
was sung by all, & the Organs /in the Great Chamber of the 
housed playing to it.'"' There were, obv. ousiy, no particu- 
larly diaconal or even clerical aspects to such an office. 

None of the family were expected to attend except those imme- 
diately involved, the team for that hour. 1: 

In the Prayer Book Offices, however, Nicholas offici- 
ated as a cleric: *N.F. being in his Surplice and Hood (for 

so in it he always went to Church) stepped up into the Reading 
place, & there sayd Divine Service, & Responses were made by 

p 

all present, & the reading Psalms were done so. 1 On Sundays, 
he thus read Matins at nine o'clock, and 'Second Service' 

(Ante -communion) at half past ten; at the latter, the vicar 
of Great Gidding was present, and preached at the end of it. 

The emphasis placed upon Nicholas' function as a dea- 
con is unmistakeable in his dealings with this neighbouring 
priest, the Reverend Luke Groose. This man, who seems to 
have been personally on at least very cordial, and quite 
possibly intimate, terms with the community, came down to 
Little Gidding with his own congregation every Sunday, after 
Matins at Steeple Gidding. The respective tasks which he 

1 2 
Blackstone, pp. I|_3 sqq. Ibid . . p. 3I4.. 
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and Nicholas then perform appear never to have varied (un- 
less one or the other was absent): Nicholas read the Se- 

cond Service, and then 'the Minister went up into the Pulpit 

■'I 

& preached, * On the first Sunday of every month he cele- 
brated the eucharist for them, presumably by simply continu- 
ing the Order for the Communion after the sermon; there is 
no evidence for Maycock's supposition that this celebration 

was what we would call an Early Service, 'at 7«30 or 8 
2 

o'clock,' which would have been a strange anachronism. On 
these occasions, Nicholas naturally undertook the litur- 
gical functions of deacon, as they were understood. At two 
o'clock on Sunday afternoons, the family set out for Steeple 
Gidding, where Mr Groose had Evensong and preached again. 

One of the conspicuous features of this aspect of 
Nicholas' diaconal ministry is that, gifted and articulate 
spiritual director though he was, extraordinarily widely- 
read and well-educated man though he was, and orthodox, pious, 
and persuasive Christian witness though he was, Nicholas 
never seems to have preached a sermon in his entire career. 

As quoted above, the Instruction for deacons in the Prayer 
Book makes it a part of the office 'to preach, if he be admitted 
thereto by the Bishop. ' In the vestigial 'tradition of 
the instruments' after the imposition of hands in the same 
service, the deacon is given the New Testament with the 

1 1bid . . p. 39. 2 NP, p. 201. 
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words, ’Take thou authority to read the Gospel in the Church 


of God, and to preach the same, if thou be thereunto ordi- 
narily /i.e,, by the Ordinary/ commanded . 1 There is no 
evidence of any reason that Nicholas, would have been denied 
permission to preach by his Ordinary, Bishop Williams, who 
respected him and who never permitted ill to be spoken of 
Little Gidding at his own rather worldly table at Buckden. 
There are two speculations that suggest themselves (and they 
are nothing more) as possible reasons. The first has to do 
with the Bishop’s temperament. We do not know why, or even 
whether, Nicholas selected Laud to ordain him. Nor do we 
know whether Williams knew of the plan. But it is certainly 
true that, after having established cordial relations with 
Williams as his diocesan and received permission for services 
to be held again in Little Gidding Church, Nicholas then had 
himself ordained by Williams' great rival not two years after 
the dramatic reversal in their respective fortunes with the 
death of James I, in the city from which Williams now con- 
sidered himself an exile. It does not seem implausible that 
relations between the Ferrars and their father in God might 
have cooled somewhat for the period immediately following 
their return and final settlement at Gidding, when Williams 
learned what had happened. It appears equally possible that, 
under such circumstances, Williams might have been reluctant 


1 
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to grant Nicholas permission to preach, either out of pique 
or from momentary fear of allowing a spokesman for his enemy 
within his very diocese. On the other hand, seeing the awk- 
wardness of the situation, Nicholas might simply have decided 
not to ask for such permission. 

The second speculation takes note, not of Williams' 
political struggles as such, but of the role of judicious and 
sympathetic advisor to the family which he so often assumed. 
(It is he, for example, who in 162^.1, seeing the famous inscrip 
tion on a tablet over the mantel-piece in the great hall, and 
suspecting the results if Puritan soldiers or sympathisers 
should ever take note of its uncompromising character, 
advised John Ferrar to have it removed, 'not that I dislike 
it, but approve of it. 1 ) It is possible that the bishop, 
sensing that Little G-idding and all that it stood for would 
have adversaries enough, may have dissuaded Nicholas from 
preaching on the grounds that preaching, even if only in 
Little Gidding Church, would serve to spread Nicholas' fame 
in a way that could have made him a centre of partisan dis- 
pute, and might eventually have jeopardised the entire enter- 
prise. 


But by far the simplest explanation for Nicholas ' 
apparently perpetual absence from the pulpit despite his 

1 

Maycock, NF. p. 1^1# 



almost continual presence at reading-desk and Holy Table, 
appears also to accord most closely with what is known not 
only of the events of his life but also of his personality. 

And it tends once again to reinforce the impression that 
Nicholas’ acceptance oij^eacon's Orders was an integral part 
of the total plan for the Little Gidding and his part in it. 

When they had recovered from the initial shock of 
Nicholas’ having taken orders, many of his London friends 
made it their business to see that he was offered the most 
attractive benefices that they could arrange for. Cour- 
teously, buj firmly, he refused them all. It was widely assumed 
that he would take the normal course for a deacon in the 
reformed Church of England, and be ordained priest in due time. 
But, like marriage, such a plan seems always to have been 
out of the question for Nicholas: though this was to be a 

religious as well as a family community, he had no more 
intention of being their chaplain than he did of being their 
patriarch. Consequently, since he would actually be living 
in the same house with the entire normal congregation of 
Little Gidding Church, and especially since Mr Groose had 
already shown himself to be friendly to their intentions 
and willing to officiate in their church, it must have 
seemed to Nicholas an ideal solution to allow the vicar, a 
godly man who nonetheless would not be absorbed in their own 
lesser purposes or daily routine, to do all of their prea- 



ching; thus Nicholas did not need to take advantage of what 
was intended as an emergency provision for diaconal prea- 
ching where, clearly, no emergency existed. His function 
in the community, as his in the world and the community's in 
the world, was to be one of exemplary witness and practical 
service, diakonia . The spiritual direction of those close to 
him was one thing; it was always individual, had no ecclesias- 
tical authority and needed none, it was a voluntary giving 
of himself, and a voluntary receiving, for and by other 
Christians. He had been doing that for years. But litur- 
gical preaching in the public and liturgical worship of the 
Church was another thing altogether; it was not merely a part 
of the aid and comfort which all Christians are required to 
give one another, but rather a specific form of ordained 
ministry — a form which at that time and place Nicholas felt 
was not his. 

The question of the community's relationship to the 
outside world furnishes several further examples of the clar- 
ity of Nicholas 1 conception of diakonia . One of the most 
charming things known about day-to-day (or rather week-to- 
week) life at Little Gidding is the institution known as 
the 'Psalm-Children', which was organised by Nicholas and put 
under the direction of Mary and Anna Collett, the two of 
his nieces whose vows of perpetual virginity Bishop Williams 
may or may not finally have accepted. One of the chief 



touchstones of Nicholas’ personal devotional life, and one 

of the most pervading elements in the corporate devotional 

life of his family, was the Psalter. As has been noted, he 

committed it, entire, to memory while still a child; and 

visitors to G-idding might have been terrified to discover 

that almost the entire household, maidservants included, had 

•1 

followed his example. Throughout his life, Nicholas was 
constantly commending this practice to others, quite possibly 

p 

on the basis of his reading of the Fathers, as well as 
his own experience. In any case, he decided that it would 
be a useful work to encourage it among the children of the 
vicinity. The scheme which he hit upon was a simple one. 

’ . . .Notice being given to the Severall Townes about them 
that those Children that would learn without Book David's 
Psalms, each child should habe a Book given them to learn 
them by, & should every Sunday when they came to G-idding in 
the Morning to repeat w^ they had learned, should have for 
each Psalm they so learned and sayd without Booke a penny 
in Mony, & have their Dinners also: This drew in a short 
Time scores of Children Boyes & Girles to learn Psalms, & 

So they gayned weekly Mony & their Sondays Dinner, which 
well pleased them & their Parents.'^ The success of the 
venture was immediate*.; and its effects widespread and bene- 
ficial to parents as well as children, by all accounts, 

1 1bid . . p. 220. 2 Th-i d. pp. 221 sq. -%lackstone, p. 35. 
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The results of all this were so satisfactory, indeed, 

that some well-meaning parents asked Nicholas from time to 
40 

time. teach the children the catechism as well, and perhaps 

4 

the Ten Commandments. It was certainly a logical request 
from any point of view with which they were familiar. If 
this possibly eccentric but undeniably learned and pious 
gentleman were interested in their children’s ’religious 
education', as we should term it now, then what could be 
more reasonable than that he should teach them those things 
that the Church would officially require them to know before 
Confirmation, for example? 

Yet Nicholas refused. Refused emphatically, speci- 
fically, and, if John’s paraphrasing is to be taken serious- 
ly, at great length and in some detail. It was not that he 
disapproved of the catechism, certainly; but !all good things 
were not by all persons to be done. ' Maycock confesses him- 
self to be surprised at this, though for different reasons 
than those for which the children's parents undoubtedly were; 
he mentions in a footnote that 'as a historical fact, cate- 
chising has always been one of the chief duties of a deacon. ' 
But it is precisely as a deacon that Nicholas refused to 
catechise the Psalm- Children. That he assumed the duties of 
catechist with characteristic thoroughness for the children 
of Little Gadding is clear from Skipton's account, with a 

1 NP, p. 203. 
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quotation apparently from Peckard: 'As the children grew 

older, Perrar used to undertake their religious instruction 
himself, giving up several hours daily for that purpose. 

He placed great stress upon the learning by heart of passages 
from Scripture, and especially of the whole Book of Psalms, 
upon which he used to comment at length and clearly. "But 
above all things he was anxiously attentive to daily cate- 
chetical lectures, according to the doctrine of the Church 

■i 

of England. " ' In the Ordinal of the Prayer Book, the 
responsibility to catechise is clearly explicated; but this 
responsibility, as we have seen, 'pertaineth to the Office of 
a Deacon in the Church where he shall be appointed. 1 One of 
the most interesting features of this Ordinal is the em- 
phasis placed upon the essentially local character of the 
diaconate. The question immediately preceding the Instruc- 
tion to the deacons refers to 'the Church of God where you 
shall be appointed to serve,' And in the very formula that 
accompanies the imposition of hands, the words are: 'Take 

thou authority to execute the office of a Deacon in the 
Church of God committed unto thee, ' Nicholas had already 
made it apparent, in the solemn declaration that he read to 
his mother and kindred on the day of his ordination, that the 
Church of God committed unto him was Little Gidding Church; 
his mission, if we may call it that, was 'to be the Levite 

^Pp. 94 sq. 



himself in his own house, and to make his own relatives, 
which were many, his cure of souls, ' 

It is perfectly clear, then, in Nicholas' refusal 
to have the Psalm- Children from surrounding parishes taught 
the catechism under his direction, that he regards this not 
merely as something which he is not obliged to do, but ra- 
ther as something which he is bound, as a deacon in a par- 
ticular church, not to do: it is not his own leitourgia . 

'...This of the hiring of children to learn Psalms and to 
learn Chapters is a thing good, profitable to all, and a 
Duty and part that any Christian may doe without danger of 
infringing and intrenching upon other Mens office and parts, * 
It is not, in other words, as a Minister of the Church that 
he has taken upon himself the teaching of the Psalter, but 
merely as an individual Christian convinced of the spiritual 
(and doubtless mental) value of such an exercise. But in 
his own words, 'noe Man must take that upon him that belongs 

p 

not unto him, and is anothers part or Office not his,' 

He goes on to explain that this is a common form of temp- 
tation for well-intentioned people; if they cannot be made to 
do evil, they are tempted to do some good thing that is the 
office of someone else. Teaching these children their cate- 
chism, he concludes, '...is the part of the Minister of your 

^Blackstone, p. 37. ^ Ibid . . p. 36 . 



Parish, his office, his carej that is also your proper office 
that are Parents to doe or See it done by him; and also the 

'i 

Godfathers and Godmothers Dutyes....’ 

In considering other aspects of the relationship 
between Little Gidding and the world outside, we see that the 
monastic model played a very small part from the first. 
Generally, Little Gidding functioned, at least from the in- 
habitants’ point of view, very much like many another large 
country household in that part of England. The land was 
worked; its profits were used to meet the needs of the 
household. Like many other former merchant families, they 
retained a lively interest in what was going on in London and 
overseas, especially in Virginia. Nicholas himself was ap- 
pointed to a Royal Commission on Virginia in 1631, and that 

and numerous other matters appear to have required him to go 

2 

up to London at least once a year. There was never an ob- 
ligation, apart from the needs of the several families, for 
any adult member of the community to stay there, and when 
people left they tended to leave for the same general rea- 
sons that members of any household left: marriage, employ- 

ment, apprenticeship. University. And on the other hand, 
friends and relatives appear to have felt as much at liberty 
to come for a visit at Little Gidding as they would have 

1 1bid . . p. 37. 2 Maycock, NF, p. 157. 



done at any other family estate. There wer^bertainly those 
who liked to use the place for ’retreats’, some apparently 
even paying for room and board. But this seems to have been 
thoroughly incidental to the main business of the household. 

As is characteristic of. large families, furthermore, 
its placidity was susceptible to violent battering from 
within, though never to overthrow. The Ferrars and Colletts 
were an highly individual as well as a remarkably talented 
and intelligent group of people, and their life together 
was bound to have its disagreements. As the selection of 

•i 

family letters published by Blackstone shows, John’s wife 
Bathsheba, in her loneliness, boredom, and inability to be- 
come comfortable in such a household, was capable of creating 
stupendous amounts of uproar with little effort. It is 
amusing to read the evidence of some of John’s and Nicholas’ 

attempts to mollify her, reason with her, rebuke her, or 
2 

control her. Nicholas and his sister Susanna, who were 
very close, had several open disputes of a fairly important 
nature, often concerning one or other of Susanna’s numerous 
children. Yet in these and many other instances, one fact 
is consistently attested: decisions involving John’s family, 

or the Golletts, as a family, were always to be settled 

1 0£. cit .. pp. 223 - 312 . 

2 

See, esp., Blackstone, pp. 292 sqq. 



by that family* Nicholas’ part in such affairs was always 
strictly limited to the giving of advice, which he did as an 
interested relative and a fellow-Christianj his advice was, 
in fact, often not taken, sometimes fortunately. Although 
Bathsheba was obviously very much annoyed at Nicholas ’ in- 
fluence over her husband, an influence which she believed 
far greater than her own (a complaint amply justified by 
their very presence at Little Gidding), this appears to re- 
flect more upon John’s own nature and his perfectly unashamed 
awe and respect for his younger brother than upon either 
Nicholas ’ own wishes or the structure of the community* 

When this is borne in mind, another feature of the 
familial character of the household can be ascertained. 

Little Gidding is often described in works dealing with the 
history or literature of England in the Seventeenth 
Century as ’patriarchal’. The expression occurs, for exam- 
ple, in the admirable critical study of Crashaw in Helen 
C. White’s The Metaphysical Poets : a Study in Religious 

■“I 

Experience . This is acceptable, if the term is taken merely 
to refer to the kind of societal arrangement found in most 
English families of the period. But it should be empha- 
sised that, although the founder and acknowledged spiritual 
leader, Nicholas was neither abbot nor patriarch. As 

^ New York, 1936, pp. 202-58. 
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White also states, ’The Ferrar family was that household 
under the rule of the mother of John and Nicholas Ferrar, 
and those members of the household who were not Ferrars by 

birth or marriage were attached to it either as schoolmas- 

•1 

ters or as servants. 1 The full extent of old Mrs Ferrar's 
activity in, and influence upon, the community is now 
impossible to ascertain, if, indeed, it could have been done 
even at the time. The ’Old Gentlewoman' was by all accounts 
a most vigourous lady in body and mind, whose health and 
activity never declined until her death at eighty. She 
had the final word in the running of the household; the 
little church, its restoration and beautification, was a 
particular interest of hers; and many of the projects that 
were gradually taken up by the family for the benefit of 
their neighbours appear to have been inspired by her. The 
family structure of Little Gidding comes into focus espe- 
cially well in the ritual that took place at the end of 
each day. At eight o’clock there was a brief service of 
prayers in the Great Chamber. ’This done, all the Children 
came, & craved on y knees, y : Grandmother’s and Parents 
Blessing, then each bidding other Good night, every one the 
Sonns & Daughters wayting on y Grandmother to her Chamber, 
so each departed to y : Severall Chambers, Closetts, &c..,.’ 
And it should also be noted that in Lenton’s account of his 

1 2 
Ibid . . p. 212. Blackstone, pp. I|.9 sq. 
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visit to Gidding only a few months before Mrs Ferrar's death, 
he describes his reception (after an enthusiastic report of 
the grounds) as follows: 'A man servant brought me into a 

ffaire spatious Parlor, whither (soone after) came to me 
the ould gentlewoman’s second Sonne, a Bachelor, of a plaine 
presence, but of able speech and parts,...’ Lenton has not 
made previous reference to any of the inhabitants, and his 
initial reference to Nicholas sirtply as ’the ould gentle- 
woman's second Sonne', in a letter to someone who lived 
fairly near Gidding, would seem to force us to acknowledge 
that either Lenton 's own impression of the relative position 
of Nicholas and his mother, or the general view taken by the 
Ferrars ' neighbours concerning the household, was far differ- 
ent to what, with the passage of time and the increase in 
Nicholas’ personal fame, we might expect. Nor is this only 
an isolated phrase in Eenton’s letter. Although Nicholas 
apparently remained with him for the entire length of his 
visit (which was only a couple of hours), his first suggestion 
was that Lenton might see Mrs Perrar — ’a tall, straite, 
cleere complexioned grave matron of ffourscore yeares of age’-' 
and his brother and sister. It was to the four of them that 
Lenton listed all the rumours he had heard of ’the Nunnes of 
Gidding*, as has been quoted above. Having got in his cata- 
logue as far as the key word 'Popery', he says, 'Here the 

■] 

Maycock, Chronicles, p. J4.0. 
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yonger Sonne (the Mouth of them all) cutt me of, and to this 
last answered f first....' Lenton here shows recognition 

that Nicholas has a special place in the household, but 
seems to believe it to be that of spokesman, rather than 
leader. After this, Lenton and Nicholas discuss many aspects 
of the community’s life while Lenton is conducted round the 
house, and Lenton speaks of the complimentary fashion in which 
Bishop Williams has spoken of them, in particular 'of the 
Grave and discreet Answeres (as my lord himself termed them) 
of the ould gentlewoman to some of his lordship's expostu- 

p 

lations* ' It is not known specifically to what this refers, 
but Bishop Williams had apparently been delighted with Mrs 
Ferrars quite voluntary restoration of the glebe lands to 
Little Gidding Church, which had been alienated for some 
time, and on that occasion he had commended her for her 

-5 

generosity , J 

Lenton continues, 'To that part Concerning the 
yonge Deacon whom his Lordship had heard of to come from 
Cambridge to officiate in their Chappell, He (innuendo even 
the yonger sonne who onlie was the speaker) said that him- 
self was the yonge deacon intended, . Throughout the 
rest of the letter, Lenton half -humourously refers to 

^ Ibid . . p. 1|.1. 2 Ibid., p. 44. 

^ NF. pp. 275 sq. ^Chronicles, p. 4-4-* 



Nicholas as ’the Deacon’. But one has a definite impression 
that the general public were unaware that Nicholas had some 
kind of ascendancy, or even that he officiated in the church* 
To be sure, the women of the household, in their simple habit 
of black silk, were far more conspicuous to the Puritan mind 
than the men; it is doubtless from this circumstance that 
the hostile nickname, ’The Arminian Nunnery', was derived, 
a nickname later to become the title of a particularly 
scurrilous propaganda pamphlet which made use of Lenton’s 
far more favourable letter. But the comparative obscurity 
of Nicholas’ function as far as people outside the circle of 
those personally acquainted with Little Gidding were con- 
cerned, seems also, from Lenton’s letter, to be balanced by 
a general assumption that old Mrs Ferrar was the head of the 
family in fact as well as by convention. 

As far as most of the world was concerned, then, 
Nicholas was possibly nothing more than the second son of 
the lady and owner of the manour, who, some knew, had taken 
deacon’s orders and officiated most of the time in the servi- 
ces. We do not know when it first became customary for Mr 
Groose to bring his parishioners with him to ’Second Service’ 
at Little Gidding on Sunday mornings, but it was some time 
before Lenton’s visit; and those parishioners, at least, 
would be aware that Nicholas must be some sort of cleric. 

But that he was the great and courageous founder of a reli- 
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gious establishment, as he is described in all modern treat- 
ment of Little Gidding, was not at all the understanding 
that neighbours or other casually interested people had of 
the place. 

All this is not to say that the neighbours were right 
and modern scholarship is wrong. It is not necessary to 
search as far afield as Little Gidding to observe that one's 
neighbours seldom have a perfect grasp of the workings of 
one's household. For testimony to the force of Nicholas' 
character and sanctity, we can look in all directions. 

There is no disputing the fact that the community of Little 
Gidding came into being entirely because of his vision and 
singlemindedness. The main outlines of the Rule, if such it 
can be called, all bore the stamp of his initiative. It is 
not known how much of the devotional and charitable work of 
the community was his own idea, and how much that of friends 
and relatives: it is speculated that Herbert, who was certain- 

ly consulted on the matter, may actually have suggested the 
idea of nightly vigils; and we have noted the possibility 
that many of the works of charity may have originated with 
Mrs Ferrar. But it is in any case impossible to doubt that 
no activity of any importance was undertaken by the community 
as a whole without Nicholas' at least tacit approval, 

^Carter, p. 117; cf. Maycock, NF. p. 216, 
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The point of our analysis of Lenton's impressions of 
Little Gidding is not that Nicholas was a man without special 
authority in the community, so that ’the ould gentlewoman's 
second sonne’ was an exhaustive description of his office. 

It is, rather, that the quality of life on this Huntingdon- 
shire estate was pervasively affected by the fact that Nicho- 
las' intentions, and his manner of guiding and directing, 
were of such a kind that this impression could be conveyed. 
Nicholas had had a vision of the Christian life, lived away 
from the metropolis but certainly not in total seclusion, and 
lived by a family, his family; this vision had become Little 
Gidding. Little Gidding then developed, quite gradually 
(their means, which were always small, did not allow of 
much incautious experiment), until that diversity is dis- 
cernible which Lenton enumerates. But throughout this 
delicate process, Nicholas can be seen to be resisting, 
with all the spiritual dexterity at his command, the natural 
tendency for the community to turn into his own spiritual 
culture (in the biologist's sense), or to turn aside the 
loyalties of its members from the practical and persistent 
application of an ideal of Christian family life and pervert 
them into a discipleship of himself* Brother John's Life 
is doubtless the best evidence to the fact that this danger 
was a real one. But it is obvious, even in the pages of 
that document, that the emphasis on the family as such which 
things like the bed-time ceremony suggest were carried on 
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with Nicholas’ active participation and approval. His refus- 
al to be a final arbiter in matters concerning one of the 
constituent families points to the same end. He had, of 
course, a distinct position in the family, and that posi- 
tion was also his office in the Church: 'To be the Levite 

himself in his own house, and to make his relatives, which 
were many, his cure of souls, * What we have called the 
’quality of life* at Little G-idding was, of course, no sta- 
tic thing; it was affected by every arrival and departure, 
by every new x^rork undertaken and old work abandoned, by the 
increased understanding, respect, and love of some few out- 
side the family and the hatred, scorn, and incomprehension 
of others. It is easy to understand John's anguish and 
foreboding at Nicholas' death, for something incomparable 
had left them. Yet, as the household had survived the 'old 
gentlewoman!; ;*s "death, so it survived Nicholas', and that in 
the teeth of rising Puritan force that would soon bring 
open civil war. They had lost their 'Levite'; but he had 
succeeded in training them, discreetly and carefully, into 
the freedom of a genuine, Christian, Anglican, Huntingdon- 
shire, household — a family of organic strength and integrity 
which had placed itself in God's hands to be His instruments 
in their own admittedly •unusual way. The household was dis- 
persed, like many others in the troubles which finally en- 
gulfed England; but its quiet influence, in the lives of many 
illustrious citizens, the greatest being perhaps Dr John 
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Mapletoft, and in the simple fact, kept alive in many ways, 
challenging the hearts and minds of the succeeding genera- 
tions of churchpeople, that it had been there and that it had, 
almost unaccountably, been a courageous and genuine expression 
of an almost unexplored possibility within the clamourous 
Christianity of England. 

In that household, while he lived, Nicholas Perrar 
performed his diakonia. his ministerium episcopi . The 
effects of his devotion to an idea were found in a wide cir- 
cle of friends and neighbours. At the same time, the move to 
Little Gidding was undeniably a flight into the desert. 
’...They had found divers perplexities, distractions and 
almost utter ruin in other callings, but if others knewe 
what content God had ministered to them since their seques- 
tracion, and what incredible improvement of their livelihood, 
it might incourage others to the like course. 1 Within the 
great framework of his ordination to the diaconate and his 
solemn oath, he found a way to express his gratitude for God’s 
mercies by taking a family and shaping them into a keen, 
domestic instrument of the will of God. He did this as a 
servant, a servant whose part it was to give forth the Gospel 
in the midst of his own family in the clearest way he could. 

To the question, ’Will you apply all your diligence to frame 

1 2 
Maycock, Chronicles, pp. 110 sqq. Ibid, p. ij. 2. 
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and fashion your own life, and the lives of all your family, 
to the doctrine of Christ, and to make both yourself and them, 
as much as in you lieth, wholesome examples of the flock of 
Christ?’, Nicholas Perrar, Deacon, had replied with his life, 
’I will so do, the Lord being ray helper, ' 
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